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THE ALDINE. 




THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON, 

Many actions have taken place in the world, im- 
mense in scope and promising results of the greatest 
importance to mankind, but bringing about only the 
most trifling of consequences. But there has been, 
meanwhile, another class of those actions, reversing 
the wonder, and moving the world in a degree ut- 
terly disproportioned to their apparent importance. 
Of both classes have been battles ; but oftener with 
essays in arms, the more flattering incongruity has 
been exhibited. There were but three hundred men 
at Thermopylae ; and they all fell, without preventing 
Xerxes accomplishing his immediate design. But 
the effect of that stubborn resistance of self-sacrifice 
did not pass away until Greece had ceased to be a 
nation. There were only six hundred of the British 
Light Brigade, who rode " into the jaws of death — 
into the mouth of hell," at Balaclava ; and yet the 
single charge, however grave the error it involved, 
has done more, especially as embalmed in the heroic 
poetry of Tennyson, to throw around the life-waste- 
ful and senseless struggle of the Crimea, a halo of 
romance and noble daring, than has been accom- 



JOAN OF ARC AT THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 

plished by wiser and more profitable fighting on 
other occasions without number. 

We come, in April of 1875, to the one-hundredth 
anniversary of a conflict of the most limited propor- 
tions, by no means decisive in any immediate results, 
and yet working such an influence on two contend- 
ing nations and the world, that it deserves recogni- 
tion, and celebration, as among the most notable 
actions of its class, in all the ages. The Battle of 
Lexington — fought April 19, 1775. What was it, 
but the merest of skirmishes ? How few were those 
slain, on either hand ! What meagre gain or loss to 
either party, could possibly accrue from the success 
or failure of a small detachment, in the attempt to 
capture or destroy a few score pounds' worth of mil- 
itary stores ? And yet, could the British commander 
at Boston, on the morning of the 18th of April, 1775, 
have been able to measure the consequences of his 
act, he would sooner have ordered the embarkation 
of every soldier at his command, sailed for the land 
to which he owed allegiance, and washed his hands of 
all the coming events. For, had every grain of gun- 
powder in the trifling store at Concord, been itself 
capable of metamorphose into a veritable. magazine, 



its explosion would not have been heard around the 
world, under any ordinary circumstances, as that 
single grain of powder was heard of and from, in the 
following seven years of struggle — nay, as it is being 
heard of and from, in the movements of nations, now 
when one hundred years have given it time for quiet, 
if any possibility of quiet existed in its nature. Above 
and around that powder, and the trifling other stores 
there held by the patriots, was to be shed literally 
the first blood of the Revolution ; and never was it 
more notably true that " the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church," than that in the blood of 
the early patriots of any struggle, is found the fertil- 
izing influence destined to assure the irresistible 
growth of the cause. 

Few Americans, it is to be hoped, need to be re- 
minded of the special circumstances of the Battle of 
Lexington. Briefly to recapitulate, however, those 
circumstances were as follows: General Gage, the 
British commander at Boston, after an ineffectual at- 
tempt, in February of that year, to seize some field- 
pieces said to be in the hands of the patriots, at 
Salem, determined to succeed more thoroughly with 
the ammunition and stores known to be lying at Con- 
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cord, twenty miles from Boston, and accordingly 
despatched a body of eight hundred men, under Colo- 
nel Smith and Major Pitcairn, to make the seizure or 
destruction, as might be practicable. The force was 
met at Lexington, five miles from Concord, by a body 
of patriot militia, hastily gathered to oppose their 
progress. To these Pitcairn gave the arrogant com- 
mand ': to throw down their arms and disperse ! " — 
and when the command was disregarded, ordered his 
force to fire upon the militia, as they did, killing eight 
men. What amount of immediate resistance was 
thereafter made by the patriots, is not too clear: 
whatever was made, for the time proved entirely in- 
effectual, as the force proceeded to Concord and de- 
stroyed or took possession of such stores as had not 
been concealed by the forewarned holders, now gath- 
ering from every quarter of the neighboring country, 
through the sharp riding of messengers like him im- 
mortalized by Longfellow in " Paul Revere's Ride," 
the leaving of the ax in the log and the plow in the 
furrow, the grasping down of the old kings-piece 
from the hooks over the mantel, and the wild rush 
of all ages and all conditions to the scene of conflict. 
The first " Battle of Lexington " had been a slaugh- 



THE PARISIAN MEN OF SEPTEMBER. 

ter of the militia ; the second, when the British force 
reached that place on their return, bore a widely dif- 
ferent character. Picked off from behind trees .and 
hedges, by marksmen of deadly aim and dogged per- 
sistence, gradually their ranks thinned at every rood 
they traversed, while they could now make no more 
effectual resistance than had originally been made 
by the half-armed and undisciplined patriots. But 
for the arrival of Lord Percy at Lexington, with a 
reinforcement, it is doubtful whether the whole orig- 
inal force might not have been cut off: as it was, 
they reached Boston on the following day, with the 
first slaughter and the destruction cf the few stores 
dearly repaid in their own blood, and with the knowl- 
edge, which no doubt gradually thereafter came to 
those who survived, that they had taken part in the 
most unwise enterprise of all history, and literally set 
the first spark to that torch destined to consume the 
withes binding the sturdy limbs of half a continent. 
Such, all too briefly sketched, was the Battle of Lex- 
ington, foughten one hundred years ago; and such, 
as now its centenary is being nobly celebrated, the 
world understands to have been the hidden omens of 
a conflict then apparently so insignificant. 



TWO SCENES AT PARIS. 

Two eminently characteristic scenes, derived from 
different ages, and yet having to do with the same 
wonderful city of elegance and violence — Paris — 
are here represented ; and each will be recognized 
as conveying a section of history, literally immortal. 
In the first, "Joan of Arc at the Siege of Paris," 
we have that wonderful incarnation of bravery in 
womanhood, who rebuilt a tottering throne and 
saved a nation, — at the moment when receiving 
that painful wound from which she suffered so se- 
verely in physique, but so much more agonizing to 
her brave and generous heart because she was left 
uncared for, after receiving it, to be found lying 
among rocks and timber, helpless, forgotten, and 
half-dying. In the second, "The Parisian Men of 
September," we have the fearful but instructive 
spectacle of the revolutionary mob, on the 2d-3d of 
September, 1792, dragging the "aristocrats" from 
the prisons, and putting them to death — male and 
female — with cruelties only too well conveyed by 
the picture, and needing no comment added to the 
denunciation already pronounced by history. 



